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WHAT  then  are  the  effects  of  passions  on  the  mind  of 
man,  and  what  their  influence  upon  his  conduct  ?  If  we  reflect 
a  moment  upon  ourselves,  we  shall  need  no  other  proof  to 
convince  us,  that  the  passions  impel  the  mind  to  action,  and 
fill  its  capacity  with  endless  desires.  Their  ardor  increases 
with  the  magiutude  and  importance  of  the  object  in  view,  and 
extends  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  its  investigation.  Stim¬ 
ulated  by  these,  man  seems  to  forget  the  weaknesses  and  im¬ 
perfections  of  his  nature,  and  aspires  to  the  performance  of 
deeds,  which  astonish  the  world.  Although  he  is  compelled 
to  travel  within  the  narrow  circle  of  things  which  surround 
him,  yet  his  views  are  not  limited,  nor  his  passions  gratified 
by  all  the  pleasures  that  wealth  and  science  can  afford,  that 
power  can  attain,  or  fancy  imagine.  The  passions  are  those 
elementary  fires  in  the  heart,  which  kindling  by  degrees  ex¬ 
pand  the  soul,  till  its  elastic  energies  oft-times  burst  the  .bands 
of  reason  and  rage  uncontrouled  by  its  influence.  Like  a  re¬ 
sistless  torrent  which  overpowers  every  obstacle  in  its  prog¬ 
ress,  they  often  desolate  the  earth  and  fill  the  world  with  mis¬ 
ery.  Witness  those  mighty  conquerors,  who,  actuated  by  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  gloiy  and  power,  have  ransacked  every 
section  of  the  habitable  globe  to  find  objects  of  their  conquest. 
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Their  stories  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  delineation  of 
their  particular  characters.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  history, 
that  universal  mirror,  we  can  see  human  nature  portrayed  in 
its  true  colours,  and  can  trace  the  conduct  of  infatuated  man 
till  we  almost  wish  a  veil  could  l.e  drawn  over  the  disagreeable 
scene.  Here  we  may  learn  that  ungovererned  and  malignant 
passions  have  from  time  immemorial  exerted  their  influence, 
to  dissolve  the  ties  which  connect  and  support  civil  society  and 
the  endearments  of  social  life.  We  may  likewise  behold,  by 
the  aid  of  imagination,  the  shattered  ruins  of  those  ancient  re¬ 
publics  where  liberty  first  flourished,  and  where  tyrants  thirst¬ 
ing  for  power,  desolated  the  fairest  part  of  the  then  civilized 
W’’o?*id,  and  ciin  soned  its  surface  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  heroes. 

That  ardent  passion  for  glory  and  power  which  has 
characterized  some  individuals  in  every  age  and  country,  has 
revolutionized  in  its  progress  every  form  of  government,  and 
the  political  state  of  every  natipn  on  the  earth.  The  Eastern 
continent  from  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present 
time,  has  scarcely  recognized  tlie  voice  of  peace  and  tranquili¬ 
ty  ujK)n  her  borders,  but  has  been  harrassed  by  the  enemies 
of  man  and  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  war.  These  woes  of 
human  life  are  still  wreaked  upon  that  unhappy  and  ill  fated 
country.  The  boundless  ambition  and  power  of  the  Corsican 
usurper,  have  there  destroyed  liberty  and  governments.  It  is 
in  vain  that  patriotism  has  there  plead  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  field  of  battle — it  is  in  vain  that  the  bones  of  patriots 
and  heroes  now  whiten  the  green  fields  of  Europe,  for  liberty 
has  fled,  and  with  ft  all  that  “  can  cheer,  can  animate  or  con¬ 
sole.”  When  from  facts  like  these  we  draw  a  picture  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  we  are  almost  ready  to  curse  the  wretches  who  would 
thus  deform  its  fairest  features,  and  poison  the  only  sources 
of  earthly  bliss.  But  when  on  the  other  hand,  w  e  take  a  more 
particular  survey,  and  consider  tlie  blessings  of  civil  society 
and  the  endearments  of  social  life,  the  curtain  falls,  and  the 
gloomy  vision  disappears.  The  boisterous  w:aves  of  passion 
subside,  their  rage  is  controuied  by  the  efforts  of  reason,  and 
they  no  longer  seem  the  destroyers  of  man,  but  the  promoters 
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of  htinian  happiness.  Here  we  may  considei*  them  as  operating 
in  a  more  social  and  gentle  manner,  and*  directed  with  a  view 
to  improve  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  life.  If  then  wc 
contemplate  the  blessings  derived  to  society  from  an  extensive 
cultivati(m  of  the  social  affections,  and  all  those  gentle  and 
tender  passions,  which  form  the  connective  links  of  civil,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  domestic  enjoyments,  we  may  rejoice  that  pas¬ 
sions  actuate  the  soul.  For  to  them  we  are  indebted,  for  sci^ 
ence,  for  literature  and  the  happiness  we  enjoy  in  our  connec¬ 
tions  with  civilized  man.  Genius  would  have  forever  siuniber- 
cd  in  the  dark  abodes  of  obscurity,  had  not  its  energies  been 
awakened  and  animated  by  the  radiant  splendor  of  diese  con¬ 
genial  fires. 

It  is  by  them,  that  that  peculiar  sensibility  is  excited,  which 
ever  throbs  in  the  breast  of  the  true  philanthropist,  and  which 
invigorates  the  spirit  of  investigation  in  the  philosopher.  It 
is  the  ardour  of  passion,  which  inflames  the  soul  of  the  patriot 
and  Christian,  and  kindles  those  boundless  desires  which  aspire 
to  immortality.  Else  why  have  we  seen  the  patriot  bleed  a 
willing  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  liberty,  or  rush  fearless  on 
death,  to  rescue  his  beloved  country  from  destruction  ?  Need 
we  disturb  the  silent  ashes  of  the  dead,  to  invoke  a  spirit,  which 
shall  speak  to  convince  us,  that  a  love  of  country  was  sufiicient 
to  nerve  a  hero’s  arm  in  its  defence,  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
death  ?  No  I  Go  bend  over  the  tomb  of  Washington,  and 
there  read  the  lesson  of  his  immortal  fame.  There  learn  that 
passions  were  congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  that  these  are  the  stimulants  of  the  soul-  But  you 
must  not  stop  the  contemplation  here — remember  that  he 
could  control  them..  Or  if  you  would  carry  the  speculation 
farther,  and  enquire,  what  could  induce  the  christain  to  suf¬ 
fer  martyrdom  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  flames,  though 
innocent  of  a  crime— go  and  listen  to  him  who  suffers,  or 
learn  the  memorials  of  his  death.  From  these  sources  you 
will  be  informed,  in  language  more  emphatic  than  any  thing, 
but  passion  only,  can  express,  that  it  was  love  for  the 
vause  of  virtue,  and  truth,  which  enabled  him  to  suffer  all 
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the  excrutiating  tortures  which  malice  of  superstition  could 
inflict.  Thus  on  the  retrospect,  we  behold  the  character  of 
man  marked  with  a  variety  of  fortune— we  see  him  sometimes 
gliding  smoothly  along  the  current  of  time  guided  by  reason, 
and  impelled  by  the  gentle  breezes  of  mild  and  social  passions. 
Yet  when  the  stormy  passions  rise,  reason  quits  the  helm.  It 
is  then  no  longer  the  calm  surface,  but  a  troubled  sea  ^ith 
roaring  vortices,  into  which  deluded  man  is  often  hurried,  un¬ 
suspecting  the  fatal  destinies  which  await  him. 

EMIUANUS. 

TOR  THE  FLORIAOt. 

“  That  each  has  his  hobby  u'e^re  not  yet  to  learnt 

How  forcibly  is  the  effect  wrought  upon  us,  when  a  fine 
old  maxim,  that  has  slept  quietly  for  ages,  with  its  original 
projector,  is  roused  from  its  tomb,  and  brought  with  “  all 
its  fierfections  on  its  head”  into  the  full  blaze  of  meridian 
splendor, 

I  must  confess,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  felt  the  whole  force  of 
my  venerable  motto  operating  upon  me  like  an  electric  shock, 
when  peeping  into  the  Floriad,  I  saw  its  younger  twin  sister 
the  “  Night-Mare,”  with  rapid  flight,  mounting  the  rugged 
steep,  that  leads  to  the  temple  of  Fame,  and  that  too,  freighted 
with  the  Poet’s  posthumous  laurels,  and  goaded  with  the  feath^ 
ered  spur.  The  idea,  thought  I,  is  a  good  one  ;  and  such 
jewels  cannot  be  found  every  day — this  ought  not  to  be  idly- 
thrown  away.  But  how  to  render  my  pony  the  favorite  of  the 
day,  and  gain  for  him  a  mead  in  the  elysian  bowers  ?  There 
“  lies  the  rub.”  For  the  Poets,  the  almost  exclusive  custom¬ 
ers  of  our  modem  Pegassus’,  have  already  nearly  scaled  the 
aerial  heights,  borne  by  the  more  fortunate  but  younger  twin 
of  my  resuscitated  steed.  Let’s  think  a  moment.  Kind 
friends.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do — If  my  nag  cannot  have  the 
honor  of  conveying  these  candidates  for  immortality,  to  theic 
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celestial  abodes,  1*11  lend  him  to  every  weary  passenger  that 
craves  his  assistance,  beaux,  bells,  fools  or  coxcombs,  hand¬ 
some  or  witty,  all  shall  share  his  favours  without  partiality— 
■and  it  shall  not  be  my  fauit,  if  each  has  not  the  pleasure  of  an 
airing  before  he  declines  business.  Politeness  would  always 
-direct  our  first  attention  to  the  ladies  ;  and  I  assure  the  gentle 
fair  my  charge  should  be  wholly  at  their  disposal,  did  I  not 
suspect  their  curiosity  and  taste  for  riding  to  be  considerably 
diminished  by  the  many  short  excursions,  which  have  been 
lately  afforded  them  from  earlier  accommodations.  But  as 
the  ladies  are  ever  grateful  for  past  favors,  I  presume  it  would 
be  rendering  them  an  essential  service  to  give  their  patrons  the 
first  trial  of  my  new  factored  steed.  These  gentlemen  have, 
for  a  long  time,  bestrode  something  so  similar,  to  my  Pegas- 
sus,  that  they  have  a  little  more  than  acquired  the  natural  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  animal.  Indeed  for  some  time  past,  if  a  lady 
wishing  to  display  her  fine  shape  to  advantage,  should  do  no 
more  than  put  on  the  summer  fashion  of  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  January,  these  long  eared  gentry  have  dared  to  insinuate, 
that  a  cold,  caught  in  consequence,  might  banish  the  rose 
from  a  dimpled  cheek,  and'  consign  to  the  tomb,  a  form  now 
the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  What  is  ^till  more  un¬ 
reasonable,  when  the  heaving  bosom  displays  the  snowy  skin, 
where  the  odious  gauze,  or  something  thinner,  used  to  ob¬ 
struct  our  view,  these  Apes  (for  they  cannot  be  called  gentle¬ 
men  )  have  taken  the  liberty  to  even  blush,  and  tremble  for  the 
modesty  of  the  fair  charmer.  For  their  ill  natured  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  ladies  walking  too  near  College,  these  chaps  de¬ 
serve 'a  harder  trotter  than  my  courser  ;  and  1  almost  regret 
having  lent  him  to  them  even  for  a  single  moment.  But  he  is 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Beaux,  those  real  admirers  of  the 
ladies,  who  flatter  them  to  their  faces,  till  they  are  sick  of  their 
own  praise,  and  in  their  absence  abuse  them,  till  they  become 
a  disgrace  to  their  sex.  These  gentry  are  by  their  merit,  en¬ 
titled  to  an  airing,  who  spend  three  fourths  of  their  time  in 
curling,  craping  and  things  of  like  importance,  with  hopes  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  ladies,  who  (those  of  sense)  generally 


THE  RAMBLER.— No.  V. 

After  announcing  to  the  world  my  intention  to  write  a' 
book,  it  was  perhaps  natural  to  expect  many  communications 
from  my  friends  on  that  subject.  One  from  my  old  friend  the' 
Rover,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  communicate.  My  readers  I 
presume  will  tliink,  as  I  do,  that  the  specimen  of  his  poetic 
talent  is  not  entirely  unexceptionable  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as 
logic.  If  the  writer  were  not  a  particular  friend,  I  should  be 
offended,  and  entirely  suppress  that  part. 


destme  them  for  those  imaginary  accomplishments,  which 
they  are  so  indefatigable  in  acquiring. 

In  order  to  make  him  more  agreeable,  I  will  present  my 
sweeping  courser,  to  tlie  knights  of  pomatum,  under  the  allur¬ 
ing  appearance  of  all  the  superfluities  of  modem  beauism ; 
having  six  large  and  small  seals  suspended  from  a  small 
French  watch,  with  the  addition  of  four  finger  rings  (the  t.’’o- 
phies  of  his  former  loves)  lately  purchased  at  the  toy -shop. 
There  is  one  indispensable  appendage  I  had  almost  forgotten, 
viz.  an  Americo-Spanish  segar,  fumigating  a  tine  pair  of  pi  om- 
ising  young  whiskers.  As  my  steed  is  something  mettieson.c, 
I  must  beg  the  liberty  of  adding  a  friendly  caution,  not  to  spur 
him  too  freely,  lest  being  captivated  by  his  performance,  tfie 
ride  may  be  attended  beyond  the  usual  indulgence  to  custom¬ 
ers,  and  the  old  proverb  of  the  beggar  on  horseback,  should  be 
verified.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  been  “  very  accommo¬ 
dating,*’  and  a  ready  friend  to  all  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and 
fashion,  by  affording  each  a  short  pleasant  ride  in  his  turn,  but 
I  find  my  pony  so  completely  exhausted  in  the  service  of  my 
late  worthy  friend,  that  I  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  ne¬ 
cessity  of  postponing  further  business  until  he  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  refreshed  and  vigorous.  •  F. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

> 

Frievr  Rambler, 

It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  leam  that  you  have 
determined  to  enter  the  career  of  immortal  fame.  If  we  may 
credit  the  united  testimony  of  poets,  orators  and  historians,  aa 
ob  ject  more  noble  cannot  occupy  the  humaif  nlind.  For  fame 
poets  have  sung ;  orators  have  spoken ;  historians  have  writ¬ 
ten  ;  heroes  have  fought  and  died.  The  mighty  conquerors, 
who  have  filled  the  world  with  cruelty  and  death,  are  celebrat¬ 
ed  as  the  glory  of  human  nature ;  and  the  laurels  decreed  them 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  world,  though  stained  with  the  blood  of 
thousands,  and  steeped  in  the  tears  of  human  misery,  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  universal  envy.  If  the  object  is  so  noble  as  to  sanctify 
such  means,  how  noble  must  it  be  when  the  means  are  inno¬ 
cent  1  And  what  more  innocent  than  book  making  ? 

Your  plan  is  a  good  one  ;  the  subject  well  chosen ;  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  execution.  Jfoc  ofius  hie  labor  eat !  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  think  me  assuming,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  you  one  word  of  friendly  advice.  I  know  not  friend  Ram¬ 
bler  whether  you  .ever  dabble  in  the  Castalian  spring.  But  if 
you  have  any  talent  at  all  for  making  verses,  I  advise  you  by  all 
means  to  write  your  book  in  poetry.  I  might  give  you  a  great 
(  many  reasons  for  this  advice,  but  they  will  no  doubt  immedi¬ 
ately  suggest  themselves. 

This  will  not  cost  you  so  much  labor  as  at  first  you  may  im¬ 
agine.  By  just  casting  your  eye  over  some  late  productions, 
you  will  see,  that  the  poets  of  the  present  day  have  boldly  burst 
those  chains  which  .art.  had  forged  to  enslave  <\ie  free  bom 
spirit  of  poesy.  The  muse  recovering  her  native  freedom, 
like  a  bird  emancipated  from  long  confinement,  hops  from 
flower  to  flower  without  control ;  now  soars  among  the  stars ; 
the  next  moment  wallows  in  the  dust,  and  returning  to  the  gay 
pasture,  riots  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  mingled  trochaic^  iambic 
and  anafieatic  sweets.  That  is  you  may  chan^’C  your  measure 
as  often  as  you  please  witliout  regard  to  sound  sense  or  ex- 
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pressioii.  You  may  mingle  in  the  same  stanza,  and  even  in 
the  same  line  if  you  choose,  the  sublime,  the  frigid,  the  bom¬ 
bast  piathos  and  bathos.  If  you  find  any  difficulty  in  making 
rhymes,  you  may  substitute  blank  verse.  This  will  show  tiiat 
you  write  at  your  ease,  and  carry  the  appearance  of  careless¬ 
ness— don’t  start  at  the  word  carelessness ;  it  is  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  genius. 

Witli  regard  to  incidents,  your  own  observations  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  furnish  an  abundance.  But  there  is  one  which  you 
may  possibly  overlook.  I  shall  introduce  it  here,  because  I 
think  it  in  point,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  my  tal¬ 
ent  at  making  verses. 

Some  men  there  are  who  make  pretence 
To  science,  wit  and  knowledge, 

E’en  some  who’ve  been  to  college, 

Without  reward  or  recompence 
Of  wit-crack’d  skulls  spend  all  the  contents 
In  writing  essays  full  of  nonsense. 

*Tis  no  less  strange  though  just  as  true 
Some  men  there  are — aye,  women  too, 

Who  read  with  much  pleasure 
Applaud  without  measure 
All  the  trifles  and  nonsense  that  come  in  their  way.* 

The  facts  are  indisputable, 

The  cause  is  no  less  plain. 

Nor  they  that  write  nor  they  that  read 
Are  overstock’d  with  brain. 


You  see  in  that  long  line  the  advantage  of  blank  verse.: 
For  I  could  not  make  a  rhyme  there  without  much  labor. 

Should  you  need  the  assistance  of  a  friend  to  revise  and 
correct  any  part  of  your  book,  you  may  at  any  time  command 
the  service  of 

Your  most  devoted 

humble  servant, 

The  Rover. 


I  had  no  sootier  read  this  letter  than  I  resolved  to  follow  the 
advice  of  friend  Rover.  But  how  should  1  begin  f  I  had  no 
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Acquaintance  with  those  ancient  ladies,  the.  whose 

smiles  were  absolutely  essential  to  my  success.  Nor  could  I 
hope  to  gain  the  attention  of  those  who  had  so  often  received 
the  vows  of  a  Barlow,  a  Dwight,  a  Trumbull  and  an  Humphrey, 
not  to  mention  their  faithful  votaries  on  the,  other  side  the  At^ 
lantic.  I  resolved  however,  to  make  the  attempt,  and  solemn¬ 
ly  promised  if  they  would  favor  me  this  once,  never  to  trouble 
them  again.  How  far  they  were  propitious  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  I  then  reviewed  the  materials  which  I  had  already 
collected,  reserved  such  as  I  thought  capable  of  a  metamor¬ 
phose  into  poetry,  and  committed  to  the  flames  such  as  were 
judged  refractory.  All  being  thus  prepared,  I  smoked  my 
pipe  by  way  of  oblation  to  the  Muses,  and  mounted  my  Pega¬ 
sus,  not  without  much  trepidation  however,  for  I  am  but  an 
indifferent  horseman.  The  result  of  the  whole  I  shall  now 
present  to  my  readers  in  one  or  two  extracts  from 

A  WORLD  WITHOUT  BRAINS. 

O  !  LBPIDUM  CAPUT  !  SED  CEREBRUM  NON  BABET. 

CANTO  XIII.  STANZA  37. 


Daughters  of  affluence  !  come  and  see 
Where  dwells  the  child  of  misery. 

In  yonder  ruin’d  cot. 

She  mourns  her  hapless  lot ; 

In  strains  of  pity  loud  demands* 

The  boon  of  mercy  at  your  hands. 

Her  tattered  garments  scarce  conceal 
Her  winter  stricken  frame  ; 

Her  little  ones  half  naked  kneel 
Aroumf  the  scanty  flame. 

With  bloated  face  and  blood  red  eyes 
See  there  her  drunken  husband  lies. 

In  riot  apent  his  little  all, 

He  sees  o’erwhelming  ruip  fall 
Upon  his  wretched  ^^ily. 
Oppressed  with  want  and  poverty. 
He  sees  but  feels  no  geperous  pain  ; 
And  why  ?  The  fellow  has  no  brain. 
But  still  the  mother’s  poignant  grie^ 
And  children’s  wants  demand  relief. 

D  n 
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Daughters  of  affluence  come  and  sav^f 
The  wretched  from  an  early  grave  ; 

To  clothe  the  naked  quickly  haste, 

Keen  blows  the  chilling  wintry  blast, 

And  cold  December’s  tempests  lower  ; 
They  come  ;  but  mark  tlic  half  clad  fair  !' 
Has  wealth  as  well  as  want  the  power 
To  strip  her  votaries  Larc  i 


Can  Fashion  powerful  charm 
Protect  that  tender  form, 

And  the  uncovered  bosom  warm, 

And  guard  it  ’gainst  the  wintry  storm, 
And  icy  blast,  and  chilling  rain  ? 

Sure  Fashion’s  votaries  have  no  brainr 
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Ye  sacred  nine,  whose  consecrated  name 
And  glowing  fires  give  poets  deathless  fame  I 
Oh  deign  this  once  your  suppliant  to  inspire, 
Rouse  all  my  passions,  set  my  soul  on  fire. 

Teach  me  like  the  whole  ti’ibe  of  poetasters 
To  sing  in  plaintive  strahis  of  loves  disasters? 

Young  Damon  was  a  gallant  swain  - 
The  pride  and  boast  of  all  thQ»plain. 

When  first  he  saw  Almira  fair, 

A  maiden  beautiful  and  rare  ; 

Her  sparkling  eyes  shot  forth  a  dart. 

That  hit  the  centre  of  his  heart. 

With  faultering  hope  he  told  his  tale, 

Such  as  with  fair  ones  oft  prevail. 

The  fair  Almira’s  gentle  mindr 
By  nature  flexible  and  kind, 

•  Was  not  averse  to  love, 

She  heard  with  smiles  his  tender  sighsV 
She  felt  the  kindling  flame  arise, 

And  felt  her  heart  approve. 

Poor  Damon  thought  the  day  his  own. 

The  palm  of  victory  fairly  won.  ^ 

The  fair  seem’d  half  divine  before, 

But  now  he  thought  her  something  more.' 

Her  eyes  he  compared  to  the  light’ning  of  heaven, 
Her  voice  to  tlie  Syren’s  melodious  strain, 

Her  cheeks  made  of  roses  on  which  were  engraveti- 
In  symbolic  dimples  a  cure  for  all  pain, 
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So  angelic  her  form,  so  seraphic  each  feature. 

In  viewing  he  oftentimes  trembled  with  fear. 

Lest  nature  had  formed  her  for  no  mortal  creature,. 

But  only  to  mate  with  some  spruce  Glendoveer. 

Did  she  indeed  believe  his  flat’ring  strains  ? 

She  did,  for,  flat’ry  had  consum’d  her  brains,  Sec. 

I  fear  I  have  already  made  these  extr^ts  too  long.  I  shall 
therefore  relate  the  remainder  of  this  ti’agical  story  in  few 
words  and  in  plain  prose.  .The  catastrophe  tlicn  was  simply 
this.  Almira,  believing  every  word  of  Damon’s  flattery,  began 
to  think  herself  something  above  the  common  rank  and  quite 
too  good  to  match  with  poor  Damon.  Recollecting  also  the 
name  Glendoveer  (which  by  the  way  was  only  a  poetic  name 
borrowed  from  the  Curse  of  Kehamor,  where  it  means  an  in¬ 
ferior  race  of  celestials  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,)  but  she 
supposing  it  meant  some  great  man,  perhaps  a  lord,  at  least  a 
squire,  resolved  to  tum  off  poor  Damon,  and  wait  a  year  or  two 
for  the  Glendoveer.  The  next  time  Damon  came  she  thought 
proper  not  to  be  at  home.  The  lord,  the  squire  and  tlie  Glen- 
dovecr  however,  were  careful  to  keep  at  a  respectable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  AlmiiTi  died  an  old  maid.  So  far  was  well  enough. 
But  the  most  tragical  part  of  the  story  is  that  Damon  through 
grief  or  anger  ran  mad  and  hung  himself.  A  most  unequivo¬ 
cal  proof  that  he  had  no  brains. 

Some  perhaps  will  answer  these  extracts,  some  will  laugh 
at  them.  But  ragardlcss  of  the  censures  and  applauses  of  the 
present  genera{i(/n,  (for  who  would  regard  the  opinions  of 
those  that  have  no  brains  ?)  I  commit  my  book,  and  the  famo 
of  its  author  to  tlie  candid  and  unbiassed  decisions  of  futurity. 
And  now  pv.escnting  my  thanks  to  tlie  editors  of  the  Floriad, 
for  allowing  me  to  occupy  any  of  ther  pages,  and  to  those  who 
have  honored  iny  numbers  tvith  a  perusal ;  and  humbly  beg¬ 
ging  pardon  of  tliose  whom  I  may  have  seduced  from  some 
more  useful  employment,  I  bid  cordial  and  ctenial  adieu  to 
ppetry  and  rambling. 
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EDUCATION. 

(  Concluded  from  page  206.) 

*Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclin’d, 

Iw  surveying  the  paths  of  science  and  observing  the  crow'^Jj 
we  are  naturally  surprised  to  find  so  few  who  have  made 
'any  considerable  progress  on  the  way,  and  scarcely  any  comi 
'paratively  who  have  attained  the  eminence  of  fame.  Truly 
here  and  there  we  behold  a  solitary  traveller  undaunted  by 
the  surrounding  obstacles,  striving  to  ascend  the  Parnassiai^ 
height.  But  how  many  fail  bn  the  W'ay,  and  how  many  evc*n 
at  the  entrance  shrink  from  the  numerous  obstructions  which 
'meet  their  view,  and  relinquish  a  journey  tedious  to  their  im¬ 
aginations.  For  this  general  languor  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
cause  or  combination  of  reasons.  To  point  out  some  of  the 
most  plausible  and  obvious  of  which  shall  now  be  my  object^ 
Perhaps  our  natural  indolence  is  the  most  powerful  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  this  attainment.  Yet  there  are  other  circumstances 
little  less  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  science  than  this :  I  rei^ 
fer  to  our  common  mode  of  teaching.  The  difficulty  com¬ 
mences  with  our  first  attempts  to  acquire  the  alphabet,  and  it 
continues  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  through  the  whole  course 
of  our  literary  pursuit.  Not  understanding  the  utility  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  arts  and  sciences  we  study,  how  is  it  possible 
they  should  be  pleasant  or  received  by  us  with  avidity  ?  To 
be  useful  to  the  student  learning  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  so 
communicated  as  to  exercise  these  three  faculties,  perception, 
judgment  and  memory.  The  pupil  should  be  *led  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  particular  design  and  utility  of  each  study,  and  like¬ 
wise  clearly  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  each 
proposition.  lie  should  consider  each  fact  in  its  various 
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<liatlons  «nd  consequences,  and  not  confine  himself  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  assertion  as  satisfactoiy' proof.  By  doing  this  we  should 
find  sufficient  exercise  for  the  two  first  mentioned  facuiti^ 
even  in  translating  a  foreign  language.  To  be  able  to  obtain 
the  exact  idea  of  the  author  and  render  it  into  elegant  English, 
often  requires  a  quick  conception  and  judgment  well  inured 
to  exercise.  Memory  should  serve  us  only  as  a  tablet  in  which 
^e  should  record  facts  after  having  obtwuned  a  knowledge  of 
Iffiem ;  but  it  is  often  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  other  faculties.  Though  this  may  conduce  to 
^  appearance  of  scientific  knowledge  while  under  instructors, 
yet  it  will  avail  us  but  little  when  left  to  ourselves.  If  We 
know  not  how'  to  apply  the  fact  we  have  obtained,  we  can 
never  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  science  by  ourselves,  but 
must  always  depend  upon  the  aid  and  support  of  our  prede- 
i:essors.  There  are  those  of  a  retentive  memory  who  in  a  few 
moments  will  commit  and  rehearse  the  most  intricate  propo^ 
dition  of  Euclid,  and  yet  are  not  able  to  draw  the  simplest  in¬ 
ference,  or  perceive  the  plainest  analogy.  Such  a  servile  de¬ 
pendence  upon  memory  is  more  pernicious  than  a  total  neg¬ 
lect  or  even  the  absence  of  the  faculty.  We  ought  to  study 
the  sciences  with  the  same  design  that  the  bee  sucks  the  flow¬ 
ers— to  gather  their  essence  and  not  to  crowd  the  hive  with 
withered  leaves  and  stalks.  The  ordinary  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  seems  ratlier  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  memory  to  the 
neglect  of  the  otlier  mental  faculties.  To  remedy  this,  many 
plans  have  been  proposed  and  rejected.  One  has  lately  gone 
into  operation  near  Philadelphia,  which  promises  beneficial 
consequences.  A  visitor  of  April  last  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms.  “  Neaf  *s  system  (as  it  is  called)  has  been  in 
operation  about  two  years.  The  school  is  filling  and  when 
once  established  (that  is  after  one  class  has  passed  through 
a  course,  which  may  be  accomplished  in  six  years  from  the 
time  of  commencing)  it  will  carry  with  it  such  evidence  of  its 
uU^ty  and  superiority  as  to  render  its  access  into  general  use 
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easy  and  certain.  Children  whom  I  dandled  on  my  knee  ia 
ten  months  were  able  to  puzzle  me  with  abstract  propositions 
and  astonishing  calculations.  They  first  begin  to  learn  the 
names  of  all  their  limbs,  members,  and  different  relation  and 
uses  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body.  Nearly  two  years  elapse 
before  they  use  an  alphabet  or  a  book  ;  in  short  they  never 
touch  a  book  nor  pen  and  ink  until  they  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  second  stage  is  to  put  a  slate  and  pencil  before 
the  pupil  and  bring  his  hand  to  the  habit  of  drawing  a  straight 
line  without  the  aid  of  a  rule,  and  to  draw  the  line  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  called  for  by  the  eye  only.”  Thus  the  lessons 
are  conducted,  and  lead  to  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing,  so 
that  the  alphabet  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  rote,  but  established 
in  the  mind  with  precise  ideas  of  its  uses  as  an  agent  for  con¬ 
venience  to  the  memory,  not  as  the  essential  object  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  lessons  are  conducted  like  sports ;  and  though  they 
may  vary  to  fifty  different  subjects  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
yet  all  are  so  contrived  as  to  depend  upon  and  aid  each  other.. 
Ill  their  morning  lambles,  earth’s  minerals,  plants  and  trees 
are  investigated  ;  the  measurement  of  a  triangle  by  the  eye 
on  a  slate  is  now  applied  to  a  similar  figure  in  the  open  field, 
and  the  chain  of  perches  performs  the  operations  which  are 
assigned  to  the  compass  in  the  school-room.  The  system  it¬ 
self  is  a  perfect  logic,  and  embraces  Arithmetical,  Alge¬ 
braical,  Geometrical  and  Grammatical  knowledge  ;  all  which 
are  acquired  in  the  English,  German  and  French  languages. 
Little  more  than  two  years  are  required  to  attain  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  Besides  general  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Bot¬ 
any,  Mineralogy,  Natural  Philosophy, Geography  and  Drawing 
are  taught  and  acquired  with  accuracy,  by  a  strict  analysis 
of  the  properties  of  every  substance.  The  Pupils  when  at 
town,  are  unusually  eager  to  return  to  School  again.”  In  this 
we  sec  that  perception  and  judgment  arc  first  addressed,  and 
by  exercise  greatly  improved. 
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The  student  is  enabled  to  see  the  s3rmbols  of  learning  in 
their  true  light  A  total  dependence  upon  memory  is  here 
precluded  The  imagination  is  rendered  subservient  to  the 
understanding,  and  the  higher  and  more  glorious  attributes  of 
the  mind  are  cultivated.  And  as  a  natural  consequence,  an 
acute  apprehension,  a  correct  judgment,  and  ardent  love  of 
Study,  and  a  double  progress  in  the- acquisition  of  science  fol¬ 
low.  These  are  immediate  effects  ;  but  the  final  must  be  far 
superior.  The  child  whose  mind  is  tlius  early  disposed,  will 
Soon  attain  the  perception  and  Judgment  of  riper  years,  and 
therefore  will  be  sooner  qualified  to  enter  upon  business.  If 
science  be  his  pursuit,  he  will  soon  attain  the  summit  of  his 
predecessors  ;  and  guided  by  the  never  failing  compass  of  his 
mind,  will,  with  safety,  proceed  beyond  the  beaten  track,  and 
mount  the  patliless  ascent.  What  is  now  the  acme  of  science 
he  may  then  discover  to  be  only  the  fundamental  elements. 
That  confusedness  of  idea  and  appearance  which  now  per¬ 
plexes  and  discourages  the  young  pupil,  will  then  vanish,  and 
the  darkness  and  clouds  which  environ  the  threshold  of  sci¬ 
ence,  may  be  dissipated  by  this  or  a  similar  system. 

The  road  which  now  presents  to  our  view  a  solitary  pen^ 
sive  passenger,  we  may  yet  see  crowded  with  travellers  of  a 
inore  quickened  pace  and  more  joyful  countenance. 

AMERICANUS. 


The  following  inscription  of  Shenstone  was  found  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream,  meandering  through  a  grove  in  the  beatf-  . 
.^ul  retreat  of  that  celebrated  poet. 

«  O  let  me  haunt  this  peaceful  shade, 

Nor  let  ambition  e’er  invade 
“  The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bower, 

‘‘  That  shun  her  paths,  and  slight  her  powef^. 

“  Hither  the  peaceful  halcyon  flies 
From  social  meads  and  open  skie^ 
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PleasM  by  this  rill  her  course  to  stcei*^ 

“  And  hide  her  sapphire  piuii\.uge  here. 

“  The  trout  becIroppM  with  crimson  stain»} 
Forsakes  the  river’s  proud  domains, 
Forsakes  the  sun’s  unwelcome  gleam, 
‘‘To  iurk  within  this  humble  stream. 

“  And  sure  I  heard  the  Naiad  say, 

“  Flow,  flow,  my  stream  !  this  devioud  way  i;' 
“  T(io*  lovely  soft  thy  murmurs  are, 

“  Thy  water’s  lovely  cool,  and  fair. 

Flow,  gentle  stream  1  nor  let  the  vain 
^  Thy  small  unsullied  stores  disdain  ; 

“  Nor  let  the  pensive  sage  repine, 

“  Whose  latent  course  resembles  tliine.”' 


The  delay  of  this  number  was  occasioned  by  the  disap« 
iwintment  of  the  publisher  in  procuring  paper. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  MV  CHUM. 

fiov/  pleasant  is  the  morning  dawn 
While  dew-drops  thick  o’erspread  the  la\vn5 
Awake  my  chum,  my  friend  most  dear, 

The  matin  songs  of  birds  to  hear. 

Briskly  hopping  from  spray  to  spray, 

And  chanting  forth  a  pleasant  lay. 

While  sleep  holds  fast  thy  heavy  eyes^ 

Bright  Sol  illumes  the  western  skies. 

The  morning  bell  has  rung  for  prayer^  * 

And  to  the  chapel  all  repair. 

Haste,  for  now  it  has  ceased  to  toll, 

They’ll  quick  begin  to  call  the  rolb 
A  fine  awaits — ^make  no  delay-— 

The  off’cers  sure  not  long  will  stay* 

Since  so  long  the  lessons  are. 

You  know  they  haste  to  finish  praver. 

- -  PUNCTILIANU5. 

•  The  author  has  reference  here  to  a  pleasant  gn*ve  m  the  nciglr*- 
borhood  of  the  college,  where  he  had  just  been  for  a  morning  walk. 


